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I 


PROCESSION passed along the 
main street slowly. Not be- 
cause our homage often lies in being 
deliberate with the dead. The 
solemnly measured pace but marked 
a stubborn trait of Southern life 
which would have disapproved of 
hurry in such a rite.. Even at the 
burial of the plainest people horses 
must not trot: if they began to trot 
with the plain, they would some day 
trot with the proud. 

A livery of the stiff-necked old 
town kept a pair of fat black horses 
and a pair of fat white horses to 
render more picturesque and poign- 
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ant to the eye events of this drab 
kind—and a hearse distantly related 
to the one that furnished pomp for 
Napoleon. To-day it felt small con- 
cern to make public display of its 
high regard for matched animals as 
roadsters of the dead; a black horse 
and a white horse would do—they 
happened to be in the stable. As 
they were led out of their stalls and 
harnessed, no one thereabouts, cer- 
tainly, thought of them side by side 
as constituting a symbol of every 
human being’s life: black and white 
jogging along together and accom- 
plishing the one same _ journey 
through mutual tolerance and de- 
pendence. But beyond a doubt 
when the driver slipped off his work- 
aday garments to dress for his own 
ceremonial part, he chose his second- 
best suit and second-best hat as pro- 
claiming the degree of his respect 
or disrespect for the deceased. In- 
cited perhaps by the same impulse to 
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don suitable apparel for the event, he 
decided to wear once more his white 
summer waistcoat, which the ad- 
vancing autumn had often of late 
admonished him to have washed and 
laid away. Its contradictory colors 
brought it now into a harmony with 
the horses. 

The hat he reached for and 
smoothed with strokes of an elbow 
sleeve had been given him by a 
friendly family in return for atten- 
tions shown them when he had 
buried the head of the house. It did 
not fit and to ease the pressure upon 
an artery he wore it tilted to a side. 
Whenever, thus topped, he occupied 
his mourning seat, he must have en- 
livened an indifferent looker-on with 
the notion that if he could not take 
the sting out of death, he pretty 
nearly took it out of melancholy: he 
seemed a solemn rake bent on sky- 
larking. 

Should he be driving his two black 
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horses or be driving his two white 
horses, dressed from end to end in 
black—his better black—and fin- 
ished off with the hat that conformed 
to the shape of his skull, he usually 
felt constrained to forego indulgence 
in tobacco. No such self-denial was 
exacted of him this afternoon: the 
companionable quid bulged in a red 
cheek of his plump, leathery, good- 
natured face. 

When the procession reached the 
cemetery edge of the town, an au- 
tumn flock of sparrows had alighted 
in the middle of the pike, feeding. 
Reluctantly they rose upon the ap- 
proach of the hearse, dividing and 
flying to the ragged dust-white 
maples along the curb. He snapped 
the cracker of his whip accurately 
first at one bevy, then at the other, 
as while hunting when a boy he 
would discharge his gun barrels in 
quick succession at flaring quail or 
scattering wild duck. 
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He wished he were off somewhere 
hunting now! A large vacant lot 
choked with grasses and weeds yel- 
low and brown offered an engaging 
spot to his roving eye as he drove 
past. Something else to divert him 
he saw there. A crow, started by the 
instinct of twilight, flew over the lot 
on its way to an ancient roost 
beyond the southern horizon. It 
molted a feather from a wing. The 
quill rolled over and over and over in 
the air like a rapidly whirled paddle, 
then, pointed downward, dropped, a 
shot bird, into some gray and scarlet 
bramble. 

He entertained himself at this 
passing of a man, watching the falling 
feather of a crow. 


II 


_ A wiry clergyman, somber in garb, 
solemn of features, filled the car- 
riage behind the hearse. 
He had lately settled in the town, 
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called to one of its pulpits. He had 
not known the dead man of the day. 
A request from the family to take 
charge of the services had astonished 
him, startled him,—this easy en-- 
trance of theirs into a relation so 
personal, so sacred, as that he, a 
stranger, should come and formally 
clip the thread of release of a com- - 
panion sou! gone wandering away 
from its mortal feet and hands, from 
its whatsoever earthly faults and 
failures. 

Like a bolt, like a barrier, the 
question had shot between himself 
and this somewhat too friendly fam- 
ily: Why, rather than any resident 
minister, had he been chosen to en- 
act the usual honors of the dead? 
Lay the reason in the fact that he 
knew nothing, that the resident 
clergymen knew too much? Upon 
occasion ignorance of a man’s life 
better avails at his obsequies than 
does familiarity. Misgivings found 
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lodgment in his thoughts. He sought 
at once an interview with the family, 
resolute to become enlightened lest 
he officiate to his own detriment in 
this new community where he wished 
to make no mistake, professional or 
other. 

But when his ancillary talk with | 
the wife and daughters took place, 
instead of inviting him to share 
memories which would have served 
as his guideposts of direction, they 
assumed a reserve, a reticence, an 
unmovedness, which baffled under- 
standing. His belief had been—he 
often so had boasted—that he knew 
all the ways of human nature, stood 
proof against surprise; but he must 
here admit having waded into small 
weeds of it not found growing hith- 
erto upon the fields of experience. 

This man now departed from the 
world had not been a brutal husband 
to his wife, an unkind father to his 
children—that without a word both 
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wife and children made most plain. 
They were not concealing any crook- 
edness of character in him—as much 
also could be divined. Too often 
had he read the cautions of the 
human eye not to recognize the pro- 
tective shadow lurking in it when 
behind the shadow lies a darkness of 
things which must not be explored. 
Nor out of the eyes of these women 
issued some recognizable story of 
life-long resentments, grudges, 
wrongs, which now would cease. 
Nor yet another story, that death 
had been the most merciful way out 
of bodily suffering worse than death. 

The novel, trivial, droll aspect of 
human nature which he had en- 
countered bore this character: that 
the family had not expected any such 
procedure from the master of the 
premises as that he should die at 
this particular time; he had always 
been serviceable to them—now had 
failed them and left them incom- 
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moded with a situation. They ap- 
peared, a bereaved group, huddled 
together upon a rock of inarticulate 
resentment, finding some common 
bond of sympathy in the knowledge 
that what had happened to each of 
them had happened to them all. 

He, the beholding, the suddenly 
incensed, man of God, silently 
prayed to be saved from pitiless 
judgment upon their pitilessness. 
Even more he would have liked to 
be delivered from thoughts wearing 
comic faces. Yet the affliction of the 
wife would depict itself to him as 
no other than if she found herself on 
the floor of her bedroom by the 
breakdown of a long-used couch; the 
loss of their father distressed the 
daughters much as if they had, as 
usual, come downstairs to enjoy the 
front porch and had found the front 
porch gone. Mother and children 
looked upon mortality in this in- 
stance as a sweeping miscarriage of 
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the reliable; they would cheerfully 
wear mourning as a tribute to them- 
selves. 

Yet they seemed not ill-natured, 
unfeeling women; they were gentle, 
they were refined, they were attrac- 
tive, their hands were soft and 
white, their voices were musical and 
-modulated to fine distinctions. So 
that while his anger upon these very 
grounds all the more rose against 
them, he could not meantime put 
aside the balancing question: What 
excess or what lack of character in 
this husband could have driven such 
a wife to esteem him in the category 
of a lounge? What must have been 
the traits or the want of traits of this 
father that his daughters had held 
him at the low level of a porch? 

Doors leading to these privacies 
they did not open to his swiftest 
scrutiny, nor any doors; rather they 
impressed him with the reminder 
that if his visit meant a family in- 
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vestigation, he lacked the discretion 
they had relied upon. He left them 
angry indeed that being so humane 
they could be so inhuman. 

Resentment doubtless colored and 
shaped his choice of a sermon. He 
would pitch it where often a funeral 
sermon best is pitched; he would 
begin with the scene in the house, 
then move imperceptibly out of the 
house and take up his position in 
some near-by moral field where all 
the living are concerned but where 
none of the living can be offended. 
From that unassailable footing he 
would level an arraigning finger at 
what had so affronted him—at what 
caused human nature itself to look 
shabby and divested of its immemo- 
rial decency. He meant to stand at 
all hazards for the unwept dead, this 
brother though a stranger, this man 
of unknown ways, this unpraised 
husband and father. 

When the hour arrived and he 
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scanned the closely massed faces in 
the shadowy rooms, he announced 
that the theme of his sermon was— 
praise. He would tell them a story, 
one of the most beautiful. 

Behold the land of Palestine two 
thousand years ago. A sun-scorched, 
dust-blown day. A village. A street. 
A doorway of a house showing a 
room within. A man, soiled with 
travel, seated in the room among 
others—Christ. Having heard of 
His being there, a woman of the 
town, one of those who love much 
and are too little able to resist their 
desires, came to the house, entered 
the room, made her way to Him, and 
knelt before Him so that her tears 
began to fall upon His feet—no one 
had given Him water to wash them. 
Bending lower, she dried the fallen 
tears away, wrapping His feet round 
and round with the treasure of her 
long hair, weeping more sorrow- 
fully the while. On the floor beside 
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her she had set an alabaster box, 
and now she opened the box and 
spread spikenard on His feet, having 
touched her lips to them, her tears 
ceasing not to fall on them. Some 
there were who looked coldly on, for 
in their eyes a new sin of hers was 
this extravagance. Reading their 
thoughts, He reminded them that if 
the appointed person had prepared 
and anointed His body for burial, 
none would have found fault with 
such a service. But her love could 
not abide that He should even pass 
anywhere near unnoticed; and she 
had poured out what was in the 
alabaster box and what was in her 
heart for Him while He yet re- 
mained alive. Turning to His dis- 
ciples who were with Him, He 
charged them to make her deed part 
of their preaching of the Gospel to 
the world; That we are not to with- 
hold the expression of our love from 
the living. 
[13] 
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This afternoon, two thousand 
years later, on the other side of the 
globe, he, a minister of the same 
Gospel, felt the duty laid upon him 
to reaffirm the commandment given 
then. He hoped that this stranger 
to him whose life was now ended had 
not gone out of the world—unap- 
preciated. Each of us carries the 
alabaster box; near each, weary, 
footsore travelers endlessly pass. The 
most barren of lives is the life that 
breaks its box upon no one; the 
saddest of deaths, the death of those 
who perceive that no box will be 
broken for them while they linger or 
when they are gone. He trusted 
that this man, fallen asleep, had 
seen, bending over him, figures of 
love and sorrow. 

Such his sermon. Seed, so far as 
he discerned, cast upon soil which 
would not receive the seed. He 
might, if he chose, stand for the 
dead. They, people of the town 
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there gathered, did not stand for, 
they did not stand against, they 
took no stand: they did not care. 

As he rode in slow procession 
through the town, at leisure to re- 
flect upon what he had witnessed, 
nothing seemed clear but one thing, 
and that clear thing was much 
clearer than he wished:—he had 
made the mistake he had striven to 
avoid; his sermon had been a blunder. 
No sooner had he begun to speak 
than he became aware that some- 
thing like a mass disturbance—a 
mass wave of surprise, regret, em- 
barrassment, amazement — passed 
over his hearers. He was not a man 
to put his hand to the plow, then 
quit and leave it standing in the 
furrow, and he had plowed on to. 
the end of the furrow, though con- 
scious that he knew neither the 
field nor the grain. 

Reviewing his experience now, for 
the time at least he must stand 
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where he stood, at the sheer edge of 
a mystery—a mystery at which he 
had blindly, foolishly, preached the 
Gospel. Before his eyes was the 
blasting spectacle of a man long liv- 
ing in an old-established society who 
by his character and his deeds had 
made himself the object neither of 
love nor of hate to his fellow-beings 
but the hero of their indifference. 


Ill 


In one of the many carriages sat 
a mother and child. The child, who 
not long before had entered Life 
through the morning gates and 
now, a prisoner in a slow train of 
death, was being paraded toward 
the evening gates—spirit of the hu- 
man dawn hovering about the human 
sunset—the child, incessantly alert 
and joyous of mind, must be active 
with her hands, must with both 
mind and hands keep on creating 
some object or some scene of beauty. 
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Flowers re-entered her thoughts. 
Back at the house during the tire- 
some sermon she had tried over and 
over to count in the dim light the 
roses of a large funeral wreath. Now 
she became possessed with desire to 
have a flower garden of her own, to 
plant it and see it bloom at once. 

On her lap with a forefinger she 
began. It would be early summer. 
She chose the day; created the sky 
as she wished the sky; set the sun 
where the sun should be; scattered 
clouds where clouds would look best. 
Beneath this firmament of peaceful 
beauty she outspread her garden. 

“Mamma,” she said, suddenly 
looking up from her work, “‘not a 
soul at the funeral cried!” 

The mother made no rejoinder. 
The child searched her mother’s face 
appealingly, then accusingly. Some- 
thing was wrong; she returned to her 
garden in which everything was 
right. After a pause she added, 
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quite as if to her own ear, with a will 
and a responsibility of her own: 

“T would have cried if there had 
been anyone to join in with me.” 

The mother, pained by the plain- 
tive mood and pitying judgment of 
childhood upon the scene they had 
shared, spoke healingly: 

““My dear, the rooms were dark- 
ened. You could not have seen and 
you do not know about that.” 

“I do know. I watched as they 
came out on the porch. Somebody 
has always cried at all the funerals I 
have ever been at. Why did no one 
cry this time? What was the matter 
about him?” 

“You wouldn’t understand, my 
dear, if I were to tell you.” 

“Why wouldn’t I understand? It 
couldn’t do me any harm to try me.” 

“Mamma knows best.” 

The child worked on a while at 
her garden. She complained aloud 
to herself: 
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“TI wonder when I grow up and 
have children, whether I’ll turn out 
to be one of those mothers who 
always know best.” 

She felt strangely disturbed by 
what she had seen. Her intuitions 
had suffered a wound. She desired 
to rebuke the people who had treated 
the dead in that way. Going to 
where the roses grew in her garden, 
she made a wreath. She counted 
the roses to see that they were many 
and she laid the wreath in the hearse 
far on ahead beside the quiet man, 
_ the unlamented. 

Her hand smoothed out the spot 
where the garden had been. She 
linked an arm in the cushioned strap 
at the carriage window, rested her 
face upon her arm, and looked out at 
the street. Her eyes grew busy with 
shop windows displaying articles for 
sale. . 

“Mamma,” she asked without 
turning her head, solitary and with- 
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drawn from her mother in her mood, 
““where do they keep alabaster 
boxes?”’ 


IV 


Four ladies, friends of the family, 
rode together, and with countenances 
decorously composed spoke in under- 
tones, though not without vivacity. 

“The reason the family wanted 
him to conduct the services was 
their fear that any one of the resi- 
dent ministers might be indiscreet. 
They so wished everything to pass 
off without one painful word.” 

“Then for him to blunder into the 
heart of the whole trouble as none of 
the resident ministers would have 
done!” 

“What a sermon in the house of 
the very man who had become a 
jest, a byword, in the town as the 
Alabaster Box! Whom people 
pointed at and smiled at when they 
saw him on the street, saying, ‘Here 
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comes or there goes the Alabaster 
Box!’ ” 

“A house where the Alabaster 
Box as head of it demoralized the 
servants. Where as father he spoiled 
the children. Where as husband he 
lost the affection and respect of his 
wife.” 

“But what an amazing coincidence 
—that text!” 

“It might not have been a coin- 
cidence; some one may have en- 
lightened the new minister.” 

“Coincidence or not coincidence, 
enlightened or not enlightened, he 
spoke as though charged with a 
religious duty: he publicly passed 
harsh sentence upon the wife and 
the daughters.” 

“Upon all other women who 
might be like them!”’ | 

“Well, I for one am exactly like 
them, like his wife. I should have 
been as unhappy with him as she. 
A husband is to blame if he fails to 
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satisfy something that is wild in the 
nature of the woman bound to him. 
Many a young girl instinctively runs 
off with the wildest of her lovers 
solely on account of this wildness. 
Wildness in her that seeks wildness 
in him, dreads it but longs for it, 
mates with it, takes the risk, stands 
the suffering, knows the joy. I love 
a kind of wildness in my own hus- 
band—and fear it. I believe he 
loves a kind of wildness in me—and 
fears it. It is not exactly peace for 
us—perhaps love is never peace— 
but it is the best there is in our 
marriage. That, in my opinion, 
caused the trouble there: she was 
wild and he was tame. Oh, so tame 
that it made you drowsy to look 
at him.” 

*“More than wildness entered into 
her unhappiness,” objected a second 
of the ladies, since frankness was in 
order. “Between husband and wife 
trials of strength are bound to occur. 
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Let her once discover that her 
strength is the greater, and their 
marriage as a balanced arrangement 
topples over. My husband said to 
me when a struggle first threatened 
us in this way: ‘My dear, the buck 
has no trouble with the doe so long 
as he wears his antlers. When he 
sheds them, the doe attacks him, 
hoof and head and teeth. As soon 
as his antlers grow back, the doe 
behaves beautifully again. If the 
buck that is a man, that is a hus- 
band, loses his antlers once, he never 
gets any more; the doe has him for 
the rest of life. You might as well 
understand now at the outset that I 
am never going to lose mine; they 
are on my head tight and to stay, 
and as long as I have antlers I never 
expect to need antlers.’ Such was 
the tragedy in this family: he lost 
his antlers—when he became that 
kind of Box.” 

“There was more between them 
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than the question of strength,” ar- 
gued a third one of the ladies, since 
frankness could go still further. “‘At 
bottom it was the case of a woman’s 
love of torture. We women have 
our little torturing ways—we might 
as well admit the truth. We'll just 
say we are our fathers’ daughters 
and inherit from them men’s love of 
great torture. If he had turned on 
her and begun to torture in return, 
she’d have stopped soon enough. 
She tortured him the more because 
she despised him for letting her do it. 
Once when I was a little girl I saw a 
turkey hen in the yard whip a big 
gobbler spitefully, thrust her beak 
into his wattles and tear them till the 
blood came: she had discovered that 
he was above fighting her. With one 
blow of his wing he could all but 
have broken her neck. To this day 
that scene makes me think of certain 
families I know—of certain husbands 
who will not fight their wives; it 
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brings out their wives’ cruelty. I ex- 
cuse such wives, but I do not forgive 
any such husbands. Marriage to me 
is an agreement by each of two per- 
sons not to be run over and down- 
trodden by the other. Man or 
woman, if you will not fight, do not 
marry. In this instance it was hen 
and gobbler as I saw them when a 
little girl.”’ 

“The situation there,” decided the 
fourth of the ladies, since she must 
share in all this frankness equally 
with the others, “always impressed 
me as growing out of something else. 
It drags on an endless trial to any 
family to have to live with a mem- 
ber who is overly good. I relish a 
taste of honey now and then for 
breakfast. But I should not like 
honey in my hair. I should not like 
honey in my shoes. He was gormed 
with goodness and he gormed every- 
one else. Then again we all dislike a 
person who is moral by exact cal- 
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culation; who has memorized, as he 
believes, all the rules of the virtues 
and applies the proper rule for every 
least little thing he does. Why, to 
me such a person is a moral cash . 
register! Think of having to sit in 
the house day after day and hear 
him ring his little cash register when- 
ever he deposited fifteen cents’ worth 
of righteousness or eighty-five cents’ 
worth or fifteen dollars’ worth—his 
small sales in the business of salva- 
tion, to be collected into a final total 
as the purchase money of eternity! 
Think of being shut up in the house 
for years with him, hearing him 
name the virtues over and over and 
collect from them!”’ 


V 


A clubhouse stood on a street 
corner; the dead man had been a 
founder. He may have been a trying 
member; it would seem so. As the 
procession passed, four club mem- 
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bers in a carriage—healthy, happy 
gentlemen, not troubled in their 
worldly affairs and altogether used to 
the death of others—glanced out. 
From one a remark drifted as on a 
quietly flowing mood of humor: 

“The minister’s sermon might have 
been in accord with the low customs 
of ancient Palestine; it would rather 
be in conflict with higher usages of 
to-day. A gentleman’s social club, 
now, founded upon the proposition 
that the members were not to with- 
hold the expression of their love 
from the living—!”’ 

All laughed. 

A second recalled what was fa- 
miliar enough, but what they were 
pleased to hear again: “‘The gentle- 
man’s club puts its ban upon the 
alabaster box. The moment you 
enter such a club you become a per- 
son who depends upon no one, ac- 
cepts nothing. That is the law of 
the club, its ethics, breeding, man- 
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ners, code. It exalts a member into 
the most powerful position that a man 
can hold among men—the position 
that he does not need them. Just 
outside the club he may need them 
desperately enough; inside, no one 
may remind him that this is true.” 
A third interposed, indolently: 
“No human being thinks of thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket and of- 
fering you his pocket handkerchief. 
Why should any human being poke 
his hand into his heart and draw out 
at you his undesirable politeness?” 
“Not from any love of you,” 
laughed the fourth, “but from love of 
himself. He virtually says to you: 
‘My dear sir, let me call your atten- 
tion to how courteous a person I am. 
Also to other accomplishments of 
mine which you lack. Behold a 
gentleman who freely places his su- 
perior endowments at your disposal 
—since you need them. But appre- 
ciate what I am doing for you; others 
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observe it.” Vanity—egotism—self- 
love—nothing else.” 

“Alabaster box! So far as this 
traveler to eternity is concerned, he 
prefers to give the necessary atten- 
tion to his own feet.” 

“Inside the club or outside the 
club,’ exclaimed one of the four as 
speaking summarily for the others, 
“the first and greatest wish of every 
man worth his salt in this world is to 
be let alone; his second and next 
greatest wish is—not to be let alone!”’ 


All laughed. 


A pair of club shoes had been left 
empty, Death having elected their 
late wearer to membership in an- 
other club, the Cemetery Club, the 
largest. Upon election to which you 
resign your membership’ in your 
other clubs. The mere entrance fee 
to this one being everything in the 
world that you possess. What later 
fines or dues there may be, remain- 
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ing as yet undiscovered. Where no 
member through a ruling passion to 
celebrate himself breaks the law of 
the club and annoys other members 
with attentions and courtesies. Where 
each lets each alone; where none 
needs none; where of the innumer- 
able boxes not one is of alabaster 
and all contain but the same mys- 
terious dust and ashes. 


VI 


A cynical citizen—what town 
has not one, its disappointed man?— 
long ago had broken over the town, 
not his alabaster box, but his wit- 
ticism. 

“The only benevolent institution 
fostered by this rich old town,” he 
had cried in abusive jubilation, ‘“‘is 
the funeral. Each supporter escapes 
expense and in the course of time 
each receives from it a disbursement 
of many figures in return for his in- 
vestment of his one figure. What 
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more from a bargain could a thrifty 
individual ask?” 

The deceased and he had trod 
their separate ways as repellant pil- 
grims of character, cynic and Ala- 
baster Box. But the dead, though 
little prized when in the flesh, are 
often a good enough bone with 
which to take a crack at the skulls 
of the living; and the funeral of to- 
day brought him extraordinary op- 
portunity to brandish one such bone. 
He wielded it lustily as he rode along, 
glancing betimes at his mother, sit- 
ting dully beside him and grown too 
accustomed to his invectives longer 
to heed them. 

**Here they all are at his funeral! 
Could they not have shown the de- 
cency to stay away and let him be 
borne through the town as_ neg- 
lected as he lived? 

‘*A more appropriate text for the 
sermon would have been the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Not on the 
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worthless prodigal himself, but on 
that worthy brother of his whom the 
world has always overlooked:—the 
family drudge, the lonely, unloved 
toiler of the fields. Ox of his own 
patience, ass of his own humility! 
Whose daily bread was the harsh 
provender of self-denial and whose 
only cup was the cup of forgetfulness 
of his passions! 

“One day he hears a great com- 
motion at the house and, dropping 
his work, drags himself thither with 
sore limbs, in his dirt and sweat, to 
find out what it all means. Beholds 
there his brother who long before, 
taking with him all they could be- 
stow, had departed into the world to 
squander it how he would. Now they 
were shouting their joy that, desti- 
tute, with none to turn to, nowhere 
else to go, he had slunk back to be 
taken care of again. Give him a 
bath! bring him a robe! invite his 
friends! prepare a feast to honor him! 
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“Stunned by the injustice, stung 
into speech at last, the family drudge 
in a few faltering words said to his 
father, “You have never done any- 
thing like this for me’; and his old 
father wheeled on him: ‘Have you 
ever asked for any of these things? 
When I am dead, you will get your 
share of my money.’ Never asked 
for these things! ‘There’s the rub! 
Are, then, our virtues not virtues to 
you until we put our prices on them? 
Is gratitude not to be your gratitude 
unless it is throttled out of you? 

“The minister should have thrown 
that into the faces of the family: the 
selfish, self-indulgent members get 
the ring, the robe, the bath, the 
banquet; the unselfish, self-denying 
member receives the thorn of thank- 
lessness. 

“‘Had I been standing in bile min- 
ister’s shoes, I would have cited to 
the dry-eyed throng the example of 
another citizen—a hoarder of wealth 
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which poured from his business into 
his pockets, into his brain, into his 
soul, till it filled the hollows of his 
greed, till it cracked the crevices of | 
avarice. When at last it suited him 
to do the thing he planned, doing it. 

“Opening his bursting bags of 
gold, he took a little gold here, a 
little gold there, nowhere enough to 
be missed from the vast golden 
hoard, but a splendid sum, never- 
theless; and with a pompous flourish 
of words made of it a gift to the 
town for the most conspicuous pur- 
pose that money can be spent upon. 
Invested in the town’s human na- 
ture at the highest rate of interest to 
himself—then sat back, smiled to 
himself, and waited for what he 
foresaw would follow. 

“Tt did follow. The mayor and 
the city fathers gathered themselves 
together bowingly to receive the gift, 
and gave an unheard-of dinner to 
such a paragon—or octagon—of civic 
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virtue. The following Sunday one of 
the ministers hunted up passages 
which would liken the event to the 
complimentary dealings of Jehovah 
with the ancient children of Israel. 
A religious paper cited such a deposit 
of money in bank as fresh proof of 
the progress of Christianity. A secu- 
lar paper pronounced it an advance 
of the democratic spirit of America 
and connected it with the ascend- 
ancy of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
Southern States. 

And the moral of it all? Do a 
kind act for a person once, and he 
will ever afterward kindly remember 
you and kindly speak of you. Be 
kind to him constantly, on and on, 
year after year, and he may come to 
look upon you as but doing your 
duty and perhaps doing it none too 
well. 

“There a citizen who by the single 
bestowal of gold for which he had no 
need changed whispered curses into 
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bellowed blessings; here another, 
whose noiseless kindness flowed as a 
brook runs through a forest. The 
town drank the kindness as a forest 
drinks the brook—without thanks.” 

He glanced at his mother for her 
approval. Whenever he talked, she 
let her mind wander at will. Her 
gray glove now brushed particles of 
gray pike dust from his black coat 
sleeve. She had early cherished the 
hope that her son would turn out to 
be a genius; she now cherished to- 
ward him a slight malevolence that, 
though far from being a genius, he 
was so much nearer being one than 
his mother. 


VII 


A resident minister of the town, 
whose consolatory services the 
stricken family had not bespoken 
lest he discourse unguardedly of 
family relations, rode beside an emi- 
nent lawyer who was_preponder- 
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antly given to foster and fan his own 
eminence. Facing them sat two 
ladies with countenances marked by 
life’s sobering, softening lessons— 
chastened women, kind souls. The 
lawyer broke the prolonged silence 
of the carriage: 

“I was struck the other day with 
the views of a new writer concerning 
the woman in the story of the 
alabaster box. He thought her an 
actress, hair and tears and all—a 
sham. She had become bored with 
her kind of life as many such women 
are, saw a chance to play a part ina 
great dramatic scene, and played it.” 

The ladies exchanged glances of 
repulsion. 

‘TI mention the subject merely be- 
cause it brings up the question prob- 
ably uppermost in a good many of 
our minds this afternoon: whether 
our fellow townsman who got himself 
called the Alabaster Box was not 
all his life an actor, a sham.” 
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““Oh!”’ exclaimed one of the ladies, 
“that is going too far!” 

“Oh, it is brutal, it is shocking!” 
exclaimed the other. 

“Any reference to sincerity usually 
does go too far,” replied the lawyer, 
laughing slightly. “It usually 7s 
brutal, shocking. Nevertheless, I 
feel bound to declare that in my 
judgment to have been the whole 
trouble: the town thought him a 
hypocrite, with his smile and _ his 
affability and studied benevolences.”’ 

Unfavorable silence followed. It 
did not rebuff the lawyer. He con- 
tinued: “‘Now the smile is the most 
beautiful thing on the face of human- 
kind; millions of years passed before 
it appeared there. The affable is one 
of the most lovable of human traits; 
ages upon ages went by before it was 
born. Why, then, in Heaven’s name 
has the world so turned against both 
when seen on our countenances? 
Certainly the whole world distrusts 
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the smiling, the affable stranger. 
Why? Of the two sexes the one that 
smiles more, that seems the more 
affable—is thought the insincerer 
sex. Why? Throughout the male sex 
the men who smile most, appear 
most affable, are thought the least 
sincere, the least virile, the most sub- 
servient characters. Why? The 
greatest individuals of the race have 
never been smiling men; the most 
accomplished servants always are 
smiling men; the most accomplished 
hypocrites always are smiling men. 
The world which has seen so much 
has never seen one honest monster:— 
a cross-grained, sour-tempered, snarl- 
ing, rip-roaring hypocrite.” 

The speaker had an audience which 
though plainly hostile was of needs 
attentive. 

“To explain our fellow townsman, 
we shall have to go back to an ancient 
time when our few good traits and 
our many evil traits both dwelt out 
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in the open, naked and unashamed. 
One day, a very terrible day, a bad 
trait, being worsted during an en- 
counter, in its dire extremity ran 
across the idea that it must look 
around for a hiding place; and it 
made the discovery that its safest 
place of concealment would be in re- 
semblance to a good trait; it would 
disappear as itself and reappear in | 
the likeness of a virtue. That day 
the hypocrite entered human affairs 
—the animal with a mental mask. 
- “Wenceforward life no longer de- 
veloped as the drama of realities, but 
likewise as the drama of disguises; 
with no steady power in man to dis- 
tinguish reality from disguise. This 
went on until every evil trait had its 
covert of good and the world became 
a masked world. But the most 
beautiful of its masks remained the 
smile and the look of the affable. 
Therefore these became the most 
popular; therefore they became the 
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commonest devices of deception; and 
thus we arrive at the reason why 
they are now the most distrusted.” 

“IT have always believed our fellow 
townsman the most heavily masked 
man in the community. To what 
extremes his passions ran, what 
weaknesses foiled him, what tempta- 
tions tore him, I make no guess; but 
nothing can alter my belief that he 
guarded the secret of these in terror 
of being found out. This terror 
drove him, as it has driven many an- 
other, toward the shelter of the New 
Testament. He disappeared in one 
of the commandments—behind the 
cross of Christ, the most notorious of 
the world’s hiding places for con- 
scious and half-conscious and barely 
conscious criminals.” | 

“Oh, that is going too far!” pro- 
tested one of the ladies, appealing to 
the minister. 

**It is brutal, it is shocking!”’ pro- 
tested the other, appealing no less. 
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The lawyer turned his face toward 
the minister. ‘‘You had something 
to say?” 

“A little,’ remarked the minister, 
“but enough perhaps.” 

After a short pause he spoke as 
one who knew his mind: 

“We do wear our masks—yes. 
You have described one, the mask 
which evil wears in order that it 
may be taken for good. There is an- 
other which you seem to have over- 
looked:—the mask which good wears 
lest it be taken for evil. Each of us - 
masks something of his best.” 

*“Oh, I am sure of that!’ declared 
one of the ladies, much relieved. 

“Tt is so true!”’ testified the other. 

The minister continued: 

“There is a tragedy of our every- 
day lives. Not one of us dare un- 
mask his full worth to others. Not 
even to his closest friend; his friend 
could not stand it. No human being 
dare practice with any other human 
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being the entire best that is in him. 
For every ideal virtue we turn away 
from our fellow creatures to religion; 
we crave a supernatural being whose 
perfection we can tolerate. God we 
agree not to envy—nor to kick. 

“You believe the man we follow 
out of the world to-day masked the 
great evil that was in him. I believe 
his mistake lay in this:—he failed to 
mask the great good. That Christ 
did; He went about among men un- 
masked of good and practicing the 
whole virtue that was in him. We 
know what the prosecuting attorneys 
of his day thought of Him.” 

The ladies fixed their eyes upon 
the prosecuting attorney in the car- 
riage, not displeased to see him, as 
they thought, placed in the low evil 
company in which he belonged. The 
lawyer smiled, not discomfited. 

**He was the town’s hypocrite,”’ he 
insisted, curtly dismissing the sub- 
ject. 
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The minister held serenely to his 
view: 

““No man dare practice with his 
fellow men the whole of the virtue 
that is in him.” 

VIII 

In the final carriage side by side sat 
two men of fulfilled years. Comrade 
characters, interlocked old trees. One 
spoke sunnily out from under his 
falling autumn leaves: 

“So this is the last of Robert!” 

“The last for a time at least. For 
a time only, I hope.”’ 

The colloquy lengthened out in 
tranquil guise: 

“T have had him much in mind 
since his death.” 

“T have had him much in mind a 
good many years.” 

“Tf the things said about him from 
first to last, even the things said to- 
day—if they were put together! A 
curious motley of opinions’ t it would 
make!” 
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“Tf the things said of any one of 
us at death, if they were put together! 
Every. man would be a riddle to 
other men.” 

“Why, yes! Who could discover 
what character of person any one of 
us was, if the things said were put 
together?”’ 

“Yet that is the coat of many 
colors which every man dies wrapped 
in. Without eyes to see the strange 
garment he wears as he takes his 
departure. With no sense of humor 
left to smile at it and to smile at 
those who made it.” 

“Even among the friends who 
sounded us most deeply, no two 
would contribute the same cloth to 
the patchwork coat; any two would 
disagree as to which of their cloths 
was the truer in weave and hue and 
pattern.” 

“It is that way. It is life.” 

After an interval one spoke up 
more vigorously: 
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“TI wonder whether other acquain- 
tance formed of Robert anything like 
the same opinion that I had.” 

“We'll compare opinions. As 
nearly as any we should agree, you 
and I. How did you understand 
him?” 

The rejoinder did not come at 
once. What blazing tracery of words 
could bound and then brighten the 
enigma that is a man? Finally the 
pondering chronicler spoke his 
mind: 

“‘T saw him as born too late in the 
South for the kind of man he was. 
When we older ones look back upon 
what the people of this country have 
been and what they have done, a few 
figures stand out here and there in 
its earlier history—types of character 
not seen in any other country, not 
seen any longer in this. Great hu- 
mane American figures, new to the 
world then, never to grow old in the 
world now. The one I have before 
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my eyes at the moment is the white 
man of the South as developed 
rarely, only rarely, into an American 
type by the black man of the South. 
Nothing else developed him. The 
civilization of the old South, the old 
peculiar Southern kindness, the old 
peculiar Southern courtesy, manners, 
customs—all originated in duties to 
the slave. When the negro changed 
under the law, the white man changed 
above the law. When the bondage 
of the lower race ended, the exag- 
gerated virtues which it had occa- 
sionally forced out of the higher 
race ended. The institution of slavery 
ceased with the stroke of a pen and 
of course you cannot abolish the 
traits of a people by a proclamation. 
Southern masters and mistresses who 
saw their slaves set free lived out 
their lives such as their slaves had 
made them. They molded their 
children into some resemblance to 
themselves; and thus, lingering on 
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and on, dying slowly as this trait or 
as that trait, in some village, on some 
plantation or farm, in this solitary 
person, in that solitary person, the 
greater spirit of the old South gasps 
out its last even in our day. That is 
what I thought of Robert—he was 
the last of the finer spirit of the old 
South in this town. 

“Understand him—how could the 
town understand him? A handful of 
people may have—you and I. But 
the hearse driver—did you notice 
him? What fellowship had he with 
so extinct a gentleman? Yet the 
hearse driver of fifty years ago 
would have been filled with respect if 
but for beholding the whole town 
filled with respect—had Robert been 
buried then. Take one little thing— 
virtually everything: he demoralized, 
they said, their servants, they could 
not keep any servants. No doubt. 
Hired domestics could not stand his 
consideration for their feelings and 
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comforts. But for just that con- 
sideration the slaves of an old-time 
Southern master gave their best ser- 
vice and their devotion and would 
have given their lives. Well, that 
is how I looked upon him! And 
you?” 

The reply, following upon a silence, 
was returned with conviction as 
deep: 

“You saw lingering in him the 
kindness and other traits of the old 
South. I saw surviving in him the 
kindness and other traits of the 
older America. You and I know that 
once there did exist such a virtue in 
the American people—American 
kindness! Spoken of the world over 
as American kindness! But the 
Southern negro did not furnish the 
American people with that trait. It 
was developed in the American white 
man by the American white man. 
We are the only modern nation that 
ever took possession of a vast conti- 
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nent by a long advancing line of 
fighters and settlers, to me the 
greatest moving human line in the 
ages of man. That far-stretched 
traveling frontier, struggling and 
straggling forward for hundreds of 
years, that is what made the American 
people one people and developed 
their fundamental characteristics! 
There is where American kindness 
began: the whole nation broke at 
the frontier the alabaster box! It may 
have violated every other command- 
ment; that one it kept—not to with- 
hold the expression of love from the 
living. It did not withhold! Sharing 
roof and fire, cup and crust, blanket 
and powder and ball, struggle, death. 
Not from the enslavement of the 
Southern negro, but from the freedom 
of the early American white man 
came forth our national virtues. 
That is what I thought of Robert! 
Part of the moving American frontier 
once swept across this part of the 
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continent. It reached the site of this 
town. All along this main street, 
then the green wilderness, then the 
national frontier, was broken the 
alabaster box. When the fighting 
frontiersmen swept on, they carried 
the kindness with them; those who 
settled here practiced it among them. 
Handing it down, though lessened, to 
their children; these in turn to theirs. 
A little of it lasts yet. Robert had 
more of it than any man I know.” 

Nothing was said for a while. 
Then: 

**So we do not agree, after all! To 
me he was an old-time Southerner, 
nothing of the Northerner in him, 
nothing of the Westerner in him. He 
belonged to the best in the old 
South; and the best in the old South 
was never in the North, néver in the 
West. It was Southern and Southern 
only. 

“T stripped him of what made him 
Southern only, and when so stripped, 
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I found him the same man as the 
Northerner when so stripped and as 
the Westerner when so stripped; the 
three of them one man—the Amer- 
ican; new in the world.” 

“We agree at least that he came 
too late to be understood. The 
Southerners are not the people they 
were.” 

“Yes, too late. The Americans are 
not the people they were.” 


IX 


The physician in the case, return- 
ing hurriedly somewhence, fell into 
line at the end of the slow train as it 
crossed the town. He tenderly de- 
sired not to miss being there and he 
angrily desired that the whole on- 
looking town should see him there— 
a mourner. 

He was a young doctor in the 
sense of being within the first several 
years of his practice. The town was 
his native town and his family— 
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long passed away—had been one of 
its old distinguished families. But 
his education had been in the North, 
whither his parents had gone to live. 
He had within the last several 
months returned to his greatly loved 
birthplace, now a commercial me- 
tropolis of the new South, to become 
in time, as he hoped, its leading 
physician, with a specialty. 

The specialty may have been the 
reason why some weeks previous a 
request had reached him from the 
family for his services. As in re- 
sponse he hurried toward the house, 
he naturally bethought himself of 
what he remembered or knew about 
the head of the house, and dis- 
covered little: small-boy recollec- 
tions which did not distinguish him 
from small-boy recollections of others; 
near or distant glimpses of him on 
the streets now and then since com- 
ing back. So that he approached his 
patient without preconceptions or 
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prejudice save a warm bias of his 
own nature toward him as an aristo- 
crat—some such man as had been 
his own father. 

He found his patient—a long, 
slender, tranquil figure—reclining on 
his bed in his clothes. With no in- 
tention of taking them off until he 
must, with not the slightest notion of 
capitulating upon such a field of 
battle as human lie. 

His room was unselfishly a meaner 
room of the house—meaner except 
for one wall, on which, chosen with 
clear taste, ranged a small library 
from the world’s books. Through 
which, no doubt, he long had been 
used to wander and to fall in here and 
there with some one of the widely 
scattered company of the world’s 
gentlemen; never many of them in 
any one place, but whether many or 
few and howsoever separated, capable 
always of understanding and en- 
joying one another—gentlemen. 
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As the doctor softly opened the 
door and caught sight of his patient 
reclining there—evidently waiting 
for him and evidently wracked by 
suffering, though self-sufficient in 
his pain—a feeling of respect stayed 
his entrance; since it became an in- 
trusion to walk without the warrant 
of acquaintanceship into the room 
and brush aside the barriers of fine 
reserve with such a person, handle 
him without regard, question him 
without regard, tell him to do this or 
to do that, perhaps tell him to pre- 
pare to give up. 

An instant only; for within the 
next the patient had himself taken 
over the whole fastidious question of 
what their relations were to be. He 
greeted the doctor much as if he were 
accepting a son whom through ill 
chance he had never had the pleasure 
to know. Was not this the son of an 
old friend and fellow townsman, en- 
titled to social confidence, personal 
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confidence, affection? As to profes- 
sional confidence, he placed his mor- 
tal case in the youngster’s hands 
with such unspoken simple trust, 
that the youngster somehow felt him- 
self lifted to a new plane of practice 
and breathing the breath of a new 
power. Emotion, something like 
passion, surged within him to save 
the life of his patient, and if need be 
to slave for him in the attempt—so 
moving a thing had happened these 
brief moments, he hardly knew what 
except that this was the highest plane 
on which as yet he had anywhere 
met the sick. 

The very first thing to which his 
patient drew his attention was a 
whole new beautiful early life of his 
own father, nourished there, flourish- 
ing there, in his patient’s memories of 
their youth together. While he 
listened, thrilled, touched, the twin 
fact of the matter did not escape his 
notice either—the gallant ardor with 
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which a dying gentleman paid his 
tribute to a dead gentleman. For- 
getting his own impending fate in the 
joy of transferring from his vanishing 
mind to the mind of the son this 
glowing, splendid picture of the sire; 
quite as though he were hurriedly 
rescuing some piece of treasure which 
was in danger of being finally lost. 
The doctor again experienced the sen- 
sation of being quickly called toward 
the heights of character, of life. 

As the case progressed, he watched, 
not without a smile, how the pa- 
tient’s consideration of the doctor 
about equaled the doctor’s consider- 
ation of the patient. If on one table 
always sat the doctor’s medicine for 
the patient, always on another 
waited the patient’s beverage—some 
momentary grateful drink—for the 
physician, when he arrived or as he 
left. Then the surveillance regarding 
lesser comforts: Was the light in the 
room agreeable? Would not another 
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chair be more comfortable? What a 
sultry day—the doctor must feel the 
humidity. Did he prefer other soap 
for his hands? Had he at last un- 
packed and arranged his library as 
he desired? Would he run his eye 
along his own shelves and see whether 
there were anything he would like to 
take home? 

Unconsciously lavishing what vi- 
tality remained upon the amenity, 
the grace, of rendering the doctor’s 
visits as pleasant as might be, to the 
end that he be not unduly disturbed 
in the practice of his profession nor in 
the general enjoyment of his life. 
With yet other sympathies flowing 
toward the town: the flowers there— 
would the doctor leave them with 
some one of his patients who might 
not happen to have fresh ones—to- 
day; he had had them especially cut. 
The patient not so hopeful of re- 
covery yesterday morning? Getting 
well! That was cheering news! 
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Getting well, getting well—how hol- 
low bottomless a sound the words 
had to one who was not! 

During this interval there had 
reached the doctor's amazed, 
shocked, indignant ear the story of 
the relation of the town to his patient. 
Keenly thenceforward he watched 
for evidences which might betray the 
resentment of his patient toward his 
fellow townsmen. No evidences ap- 
peared—instead, those overflowing 
solicitudes which had already at- 
tracted his wonder. Either his 
patient had lived unaware of how he 
was regarded or his patient had not 
cared how he was regarded. A soli- 
tary sign there may have been— 
great words to bear him witness. 
The doctor one day sat down at a 
table to write a prescription, and his 
eye fell upon a volume of those 
world-wide shelves, lying open near 
his hand. A pencil had drawn a line 
beneath a sentence—a bitter sen- 
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tence of Cato when in his old age 
arraigned before the senate: 

“Tt ts hard to have lived among one 
generation and to be tried by another.” 

On the margin, his patient had 
written: 

“Tt is not hard.” 


They had talks on earlier society 
in the South. The countenance of 
his patient began to glow as though 
he were looking back upon a beloved 
age. He turned his eyes regretfully 
to the younger man. 

“T cannot impart to you, even 
describe to you, the best there was in 
old Southern life and character. It 
kindled for the time a light in the 
toil and trouble of the nation. But it 
left no light to history. It shone in 
the virtues, the manners and cus- 
toms, of only a few, and the few took 
their flame with them. Already no 
one can even write of the best—no 
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one any longer knows what it was. 
The worst—that will be recorded.” 

The doctor, sitting at the bedside 
and watching his patient, felt as 
though he were beholding the best— 
a distant, far-spread brightness grow- 
ing dim in this gentleman. 

They had other conversations upon 
the older America. The countenance 
of the patient again began to be suf- 
fused with emotion as though he 
were looking back upon an epoch of 
heroes. He turned his eyes to the 
doctor in confidence: 

“The early life of the nation was 
its light, is still its light, a fixed light 
in history. If it should ever cease to 
shine in this country, it will shine in 
other countries. It will cease to 
shine in this country unless the old 
American stock which ‘kindled it 
tends and guards it. You are one of 
those who must help to guard, re- 
member—the nation’s early light— 
you of the early stock.” 
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The doctor, sitting at the bedside 
and watching his patient as some- 
times he must, had a vision of the 
long American frontier moving across 
the land, and as it moved creating 
the nation and the nation’s virtues. 
Straight down from that frontier had 
walked through the American gener- 
ations this simplest, kindest man. 

One day his patient lay contem- 
plating the wall of the room before 
him as though there—there on the 
very wall!—were outstretched a vast 
picture which for those eyes held 
everything. The doctor studied his 
face in a mood of reverent envy. No 
such tableaus of reality ever so en- 
nobled his inner vision—none with 
such power to transport him to his 
highest. All the pictures that he 
could form of his own country, or of 
any other country, or of human life 
in the world, these last few years, 
were troubled, confused, darkened 
pictures. 
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“What is it you are looking at?” 
he asked, bending impulsively nearer. 
“What is the great scene? Tell me, 
for I wish to know! 

His patient turned his eyes to him 
with his mighty secret: 

“T was looking at the things I have 
believed in.” 

He glanced at his shelves of books 
to include them. 

Most curiously the doctor had 
examined those books and had found 
them chosen so that they blended. 

Through them, coming down from 
the oldest lands and crossing once 
the ancient land of Palestine, wound 
the long human road of the human 
best; the road of the worst was not on 
the shelves. As man had strangely 
wandered down this road, laughter 
had been his at all times. Humor for 
his follies. Wit at his mistakes. 
Merriment amid his failures. A will 
above his disappointments. Virtue 
beyond his vices. Forgiveness after 
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his sins. If footsore, breaking upon 
his feet the alabaster box of his own 
best as their lonely wayside salve; 
seeing another footsore, breaking the 
box upon him. All along the changing 
highway the sunlight of the change- 
less law: Your best for yourself and 
for your fellow traveler. 

His patient, his old-time South- 
erner, his old-stock American, had 
found and had finished his journey 
on the ancient ascending road. 


THE END 
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